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tions, is it not precisely these active minds that we confront, that we 
value and react upon? Furthermore, how is it that the products of 
mind can exist when we are not conscious of them — the civilization of 
ancient Egypt, long buried from human ken — if there is no order of 
reality except conscious experience? The author deserves credit for 
discarding such assumptions as an absolute consciousness and placing 
himself squarely on an empirical basis. But valuable as the book is 
as an account of cultural reality, I do not feel that it meets the whole 
problem of reality. Finally, must we believe that there is no order in 
the stream of reality except that contributed by individual creative 
activity? Is all discovery really creation? Perhaps the author has 
overdone the creative contribution of the human mind. Why should 
the author assume cumulative growth in a world of chance where destruc- 
tion would seem to be as probable as construction ? When conditions 
on earth become again unfavorable to the higher types of life, will the 
amoeba carry the cultural cumulation of the past ? But on the author's 
theory of creative thought, there is no guarantee that the philosophy 
of one individual shall be coercive over another. So his philosophy 
can claim no more weight than that of others. In any case his inter- 
pretation of culture merits the closest study and we shall look with 
interest for the sequel. 

J. E. Boodin 
Carleton College 

Proposed Roads to Freedom. Socialism, Anarchism and Syndi- 
calism. By Bee.t:rand Russell, F.R.S. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1919. Pp. xviii+218. 
In this volume Mr. Russell has set himself a somewhat limited 
task, but has accomplished it brilliantly and made a valuable addition 
to the literature of sane radicalism. In Part I (85 pages) he surveys 
historically the three leading divisions of radical thought, and in Part II 
discusses the main issues involved in social regeneration. The following 
are the topics: "Work and Pay," "Government and Law," "Inter- 
national Relation," "Science and Art under Socialism," and "The 
World as It Could Be Made." The whole treatment is remarkable 
for the clearness and charm of its style as well as the sweet reasonable- 
ness of its spirit, a familiar characteristic of the author but unusual in 
men of his views. The position which he takes is nearly that of the 
English-Guild Socialists. Though he repudiates anarchism as imprac- 
ticable — he admits it as the theoretical ideal — his emphasis is strongly 
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on the side of individual freedom in opposition to the proclivities for 
centralization and beaurocracy of the older "orthodox" socialism. He 
pins his faith in small groups "jealous of their privileges and deter- 
mined to preserve their autonomy." Critical readers will be likely to 
find Mr. Russell over-sanguine in his estimate of the amount of author- 
ity which it will be necessary to exercise over individual human nature 
and of the intrinsic difficulties of the unescapable problems of social 
organization, the amount and the complexity of the machinery 
probably requisite for securing any fairly effective direction and 
co-ordination of human activities under the conditions of modern life. 
The book is probably the best place to which the busy general reader 
may turn for a brief, sympathetic presentation of current social move- 
ments, and is well worth anyone's while to read for its literary 

value. 

F. H. Knight 
University of Chicago 



Deficiency and Delinquency; An Interpretation of Mental Testing. 
By James Burt Miner, LL.B., Ph.D. Educational Psychol- 
ogy Monographs, No. 21. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 
1918. Pp. xiv+355. 

This book is undoubtedly one of the best that has yet appeared 
dealing with the relation of mental deficiency to delinquency, and it 
can be strongly recommended to students of the social sciences, partic- 
ularly to those who are interested in the newer movement attempting 
to introduce more exact methods of measurement into those sciences. 
If they are to be called sciences, they must describe in quantitative 
terms. How this can be done with reference to mental deficiency is 
well illustrated by our author, and although the sociologist who has 
been brought up on qualitative description may find the book hard 
reading, it will unquestionably merit a close and careful study by the 
earnest student. The method of attack by means of correlation is one 
that will be used more and more in the interpretation of social data. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part One deals with "Prac- 
tical Considerations," and Part Two with "Theoretical Consideration." 
In the first part the author's chief contribution is his percentage defini- 
tion of intellectual deficiency, which the author proposed in 191 5 and 
which is now more systematically developed. This proposal is to the 
effect that a certain percentage of the population can be regarded as 



